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STAR ISLAND WAS 
NOT BLOWN AWAY 


If evidence were needed to prove the 
loyalty of Unitarians to the Shoals, one 
would only need to recite the large number 
of inquiries which have come to 25 Beacon 
Street as well as to officers of the corpora- 
tion regarding damage done at the Shoals 
during the “Great Wind” of September 21. 
The letters came from various parts of the 
country, as well as many telephone calls 
from around Greater Boston. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the corporation held on September 30, 
Mr. Harrington, manager at the Oceanic, 
reported that less than $100 worth of 
damage was done. The roof on one of the 
cottages used by the chambermaids was 
blown off and pieces of it were found on 
various parts of the island. A few shingles 
were removed from the main building and 
some boards on the wharf house were cast 
into the sea. Had it not been for the 
alertness of the two men who are the care- 
takers on the island this winter, the whole 
wharf house might have been demolished. 
As it is, the water entirely covered the 
wharf. We were most fortunate in escap- 
ing so well. 

It may be of interest to friends of the 
Shoals to know that about 2,200 different 
persons from over thirty states as well as 
several parts of Canada attended the 
Shoals meetings this summer. A financial 
report given showed that the hotel business, 
while not quite as good as the year pre- 
vious, was well out of the “red.” The total 
amount of money raised by the Mainte- 
nance Fund during the past summer from 
all sources was approximately $2,600. 
This includes contributions from the ladies 
of the Congregational meetings and some 
few individuals who attended the Camp 
Farthest Out sessions. 

There will be a meeting in the office of 
the president of the American Unitarian 
Association on October 25, at which time 
representatives of all the organizations 
who hold meetings at the Shoals will be 
present. At that time the past summer 


will be reviewed and plans for 1939 will 
be discussed. 
Carl B. Wetherell, 
President of the Star Island Corporation. 


* * 


KEENE UNITARIANS OPEN DOORS 


“Hurricane Sunday,’”’ September 25, was 
marked in Keene, N. H., by a very largely 
attended service of all the Protestant 
churches in the Unitarian church, at the 
invitation of the minister, Rev. George 
Lawrence Parker, warmly seconded by the 
people of the church. This church escaped 
practically unharmed from the hurricane, 
while most of the others suffered seriously 
or in degree. A loss that was of town-wide 
and almost New England-wide tragedy was 
the complete destruction of the high steeple 
of the First Congregational Church, so 
prominent a landmark as one drives up 
Main Street; this tower fell into the audi- 
torium. The suggestion came from mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church that at this 
union service the offering be presented to 
the First Church for the restoration of the 
spire! The response was most generous, 
and Mr. Parker in receiving the ‘“‘plates’”’ 
dedicated them to “that historic landmark 
that belongs to all together, to none in 
particular, and introduces wayfarers and 
travelers to religion in our city.” The 
uniting churches were, First Congrega- 
tional, First Baptist, Grace Methodist, 
Court Street Congregational, Church of 
the Nazarene, and Unitarian. The Uni- 
tarian church, with all the others, gave 
shelter to refugees on the “high peak” 
nights of the suffering. 


* *¥ 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL 
MEETING 


One of the most significant interde- 
nominational conventions ever held by the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches is 
now being arranged by the program com- 
mittee. The annual meeting will be held 
in the Porter Congregational Church, 
Brockton, November 14 and 15. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of New York 
will give the opening address. Among 
other leaders who will speak are Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches; Dr. 
Frederick L. Fagley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism and the 
Devotional Life for the Congregational- 
Christian Churches; Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery, author, traveler, and lecturer; Arthur 
T. Lyman, Massachusetts commissioner 
of correction; and Dr. Norman B. Nash, 
president of the council. 

Special effort is being made this year to 
secure the attendance of officially ap- 
pointed denominational delegates and 
representatives of local councils of churches, 
but all church and church school workers 
interested in the co-operative program in 
the state are invited to attend. 

For further information write the coun- 
cil at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HILL TOP CHURCHES TAKE 
BRUNT OF HURRICANE 


Like many another old meetinghouse 
built by churches of the Congregational 
order, the Hubbardston, Mass., First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), was 
hard hit in the recent hurricane. A 
Methodist minister in a neighboring city 
remarked that Congregational and Uni- 
tarian edifices, especially their_-spires, 
seemed marked for destruction, while 
Methodist houses of worship were more 


‘ often uninjured. This, however, may not 


be interpreted as indicating God’s special 
providence for Methodists, but as due to 
the fact that their edifices are less often 
of the colonial type, and are not situated 
on hills, exposed to the elements. 

Rev. H. R. Hubbard, whose pastorate 
terminated with the beginning of the 
surmmer vacation, July first, preached as 
supply September 11 and 18. Then came 
the catastrophe. The spire blew down, 
and the bell slid off to the ground unin- 
jured. The belfry and roof around it were 
damaged and a hole made over the back 
gallery. The auditorium and vestry below 
can be used for meetings after repairs are 
made. 

* * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


October 13: Worcester League of the 
General Alliance at Brookfield, Mass. 
October 15-17: Southwestern Conference 

at Wichita, Kan. 
October 15-17: Missouri Valley Associate 
Alliance at Wichita, Kan. : 
October 16: Worcester Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


October 17: Plymouth and Bay Minis- 


terial Association. 

October 17-19: Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion. at Des Moines, Iowa. 

October 20: New England Associate Al- 
liance at Kennebunk, Maine. 

October 22-24: North Central Conference 
at Bloomington, IIl. 

October 25: Southern California Associate 
Alliance. 

October 26: Channing Federation of the 
General Alliance at Norton, Mass. 

October 30: Channing Conference at Fall 
River, Mass. 

October 31: Massachusetts Committee on 
Social Service of the General Alliance, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ae * 4 
FIRST EVENING ALLIANCE 
MEETING 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston will 
be held Thursday, October 13, at the 
parish hall, Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

Supper at six o’clock, business meeting 
to follow. At 7.45 Mrs. Marshall B. 
Dalton will address the branch. Her 
subject is “The Obligations of Heresy.” 
Members and all women interested in lib- 
eral faith are cordially invited to attend. 
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RECORD KEEPING AND LIFE SAVING 


EEPING record is usually a dull chore, and in 
the past some Unitarian ministers have been 
rather negligent about it. Or perhaps they 

were diligent in making up the records, but they or 
their colleagues in the administration of the church, 
or their successors, were negligent about preserving 
them. Perhaps a church has gone out of existence and 
it has not occurred to anyone that the records should 
have been deposited with some permanent body— 
perhaps the Historical Library of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Perhaps the minister has kept the records of 
baptisms among his personal papers and has not de- 
posited them with the church. 

These remarks are not the outgrowth of a sudden 
interest in genealogy or the historic families of Mas- 
sachusetts. They are, on the contrary, the results of 
our interest in what is going on today in Austria and 
Germany. And they are, of course, made too late in 
the day: for some of the records we now seek are 
lost. 

The facts are simple—and tragic. From Ger- 
many and Austria there have come to the Historical 
Library of the American, Unitarian Association ap- 
peals for certified copies of these records: by people 
who wish to prove to the powers that rule those 
countries that they are of Unitarian but Gentile 
descent, that they are not Jewish. If they fail to 
prove this they may lose their civil status and their 
means of making a livelihood. Here is an extract from 
one such letter: 


IT turn to you with an urgent request for help. ... . 
My existence depends on information of my descent. 
.... You will hardly realize how important this in- 
formation is for me, my existence and my business. I 
ask you therefore to believe that for me everything de- 


pends upon this. 
* x 


THE BETRAYAL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HAT Czechoslovakia has been betrayed—that is 

to say, that what has happened was not in- 
evitable, was not the only alternative to war— 
seems to us to be a consensus of both liberal and con- 
servative opinion. While outside criticism of na- 
tional and international policies is hindered by public 
ignorance of what goes on behind the scenes, enough 
has been revealed of the events preceding the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia to justify the charge 
of more or less deliberate betrayal. The fact, for in- 


stance, as reported by Clarence K. Streit, the Geneva. 


correspondent of The New York Times, that even 
when Britain was massing troops and ships for an 
apparent stand against Germany she had never even 
taken the trouble to get into contact with the one 
power which had asserted its readiness to fulfill its 
treaty obligations: Russia. The correspondent adds: 


- 


“And Mr. Litvinoff considers this as proof that Britain 
never really intended to fight.’ 

It has been said, in defense of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, that he was afraid of weakening Germany, be- 
cause any revolt against Hitler would be followed by 
communism in that country. It has been said, too, 
that the presence of a Russian, and therefore com- 
munist, army would be an embarrassment: the com- 
munism might spread. Those are suppositions, and 
the power of the human mind to make suppositions is 
its most illimitable ability. 

There are, however, one or two other things that 
may be said about communism which are not supposi- 
tions but facts. The first is that communist agitators 
have a tough job. They speak and they publish, they 
disseminate circulars, they collect money, they speak 
again: and they make pretty slow progress. We have 
also heard that they have a terrific ‘turn over.”’ The 
new recruits simply do not stay put. 

Which is not surprising. Marxism is difficult to 
understand (it is ten times as easy to explain the 
single tax!) and even after you think you understand 
it you keep doubting whether it is true—it seems such 
an oversimplification of human motive. 

But now Chamberlain, fearing communism as he 
does, gives himself the job of communism’s No. 1 
propagandist. 

Marx claimed that idealistic motives did not 
rule international actions, which were dominated by 
economic forces. Is that true? Yes, says Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and demonstrates it. 

Marx claimed that you could not have democracy 
in the political sphere, when you did not have economic 
equality. True? Sure, says Chamberlain, and demon- 
strates it in action. 

Marx claimed that the class conflict was the real 
conflict, that while imperialisms could clash, they 
could also compromise; that when they did make 
peace it was always at the expense of the exploited 
classes. 

So Chamberlain forgets the enmities of the war, 
the enmity between democracy and dictatorships, 
breaks bread with Hitler and Mussolini, and sacrifices 
the only democracy in Europe outside the Scandi- 
navian countries—with other such sacrifices surely 
to follow. 

This editorial is not an argument for communism. 
It is simply a pointing out that no matter how fal- 
lacious communism may be Chamberlain has made it 
seem true. And the result? 

Does anybody suppose that in the parts that are 
left of Czechoslovakia the communist vote will not in- 
crease? Does anyone suppose that the communist 
party in France, already strong, will not now recruit 
every worker who is disgusted with what Daladier 
has done? 

And it will be interesting to watch future voting 
percentages in England itself. 
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WE JOIN THE GENERAL CONDITIONS 

ND who wouldn’t, indeed, who could help it— 

at least that was what we first thought when 

the editorial eye lit upon the above phrase. 
Our second thought was what we imagine is our 
readers’ first thought: what on earth does that remark 
mean? F 

It came as a postscript to a letter from a Church 
Service’’—meaning by that, not a liturgical event but 
a news agency located in that city meticulously de- 
scribed by the better broadcasters as “Paris, France.” 
This letter enclosed a sample of the Service, which is 
devoted to fighting atheism. The editor told us of the 
many books (from Russia) he read and the 128 news- 
papers he clipped, all to fight atheism, and suggested 
that we use his service. And then, in his postscript, 
he made the remark: “‘We Join the General Condi- 
tions.” We liked the phrase right off. It sounded as 
if somebody important were allying himself with the 
common cause—or perhaps more as if Gertrude Stein 
were writing the head for an editorial on the common 
cause. 

A sample of the service came with the letter. The 
first item was about a “remark” attributed to a Mos- 
cow source complimenting a number of prominent 
English scholars for their friendship to atheism, “even 
if they do not all belong to the Godless movement.” 
These scholars, it seemed, had aided the recent free 
thinking congress in England, and among the names 
mentioned were those of Sir Arthur Keith, J. B.S. 
Haldane, “H. .G. Welss,” Gerald Bullett, N. H. 
Brailsford, and N. W. Nevinson. 

It would hardly do to subscribe to this service, 
print allegations about the antireligious convictions 
of certain contemporaries, and perhaps get sued for 
slander. 

And anyway, if we do not subscribe to this ser- 
vice, all may still be well, for possibly even without 
our stout attack the cause of atheism may languish. 
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For American conditions differ from European: 
“The increase of faith in Usa has already reached 
different circles of the american population, and is a 
prove, that the activity of the Church has taken the 
overhand.”’ 

And then from behind that page of the service 
there shyly fluttered a smaller sheet, and it gave us 
the real explanation of that so dignified phrase, “We 
join the general conditions.”” In fact it laid down the 
conditions, before it joined them (with a pin). They 
were $8 for six months or $15 for a year. 

A curious exhibit, of no particular importance: 
for the world is full today of bigger and better propa- 
ganda agencies than this little one. 

And now, after disclaiming any wish to throw 
bricks at that or any other one organization, let us re- 
mark that many curious things come to the desk of 
every editor—of secular and of religious papers. 
Some people employ their time—we were going to 
say make their living, but that would be an insinua- 
tion we could not substantiate—by fighting the 
Mormons, some by fighting the Church of Rome, some 
by fighting the communists, some by predicting the 
millennium or proving the existence of hell. And the 
very appearance of the printed matter these people 
send out has something of the shabby about it. And 
of course it represents something shabby—something 
in the field of religion analogous to a quarter in a 
city which is “run down.’’ The corruption of the best 
is the worst, they say, but the saying is too drastic 
in this connection. These manifestations do not 
deserve any superlative, even of condemnation. 
They are just pathetic, just shabby. But they ought 
to be a warning to all religious people never to let 
their religion go soft, go emotional, go anti-intellec- 
tual. Let fog envelope you and you will assuredly 
be lost. Religiously and intellectually speaking, ma- 
terial of the nature just described which comes to our 
desk is the pathetic mouthing of lost souls. 


“What of the Night?” 


Leslie T. Pennington 


A sermon preached in the First Parish of Cambridge, Mass., October 2, 1938. 


He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the 
night? Watchman, what of the night? The Watchman 
said, The morning cometh and also the night. 


HE morning cometh, and also the night.’’ There 
is an astonishing optimism sweeping through 
the world today. There have been few weeks 

in our lifetime when we have shared so dramatically 
in world events. Men who were paralyzed with fear, 
or who scattered like beasts before the terror of a 
coming storm, had the glad sense of deliverance and 
felt the relief of resurgent hope. The people of France 
and England, who only a few days ago were indignant 
with Chamberlain and Daladier for selling Czecho- 
slovakia “down the river,” now hail these men for 
that same bargain as the heroes of world peace. The 
Four-Power Conference at Munich is acclaimed as the 
beginning of a new era in the history of world peace. 
From it, we are told, has come the new declaration of 
perpetual peace between England and Germany. 


From it may arise the solution of the problem of the 
Spanish Civil War, a new beginning on the problem of 
disarmament and a new era of economic prosperity 
throughout the world. 

It is amazing how men will hope when they are 
relieved from the repression of despair. In these first 
few days perhaps we should not expect men and 
women to look too far behind immediate deliverance. 
Such a flood of relief and joy may teach us anew how 
bitterly we all hate war, how fervently we all love 
peace; may even carry us beyond the superficial into 
some stirring of intelligent initiative, co-operative 
responsibility, and determined hope. 


The Price of Peace 


But whether we share in this joy wholeheartedly 
and without perturbation or whether our relief is 
clouded with misgivings, we should ponder those 
words of The New York Times: ee Ces 
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Let no man say that too high a price has been paid 
for peace in Europe until he has searched his soul and 
found himself willing to risk in war the lives of those 
who are nearest and dearest to him. Let no man say 
that it would have been better to resist, and to fight it 
out, “now rather than later,” unless he himself would 
have given the order that would have sent young men 
marching into the dreary hell of war. . . . No man is 
wise enough to know . . . . But no man who is honest 
will attempt to pretend to himself that a high price has 
not been paid... . 


“The morning cometh, and also the night.”” Neville 
Chamberlain has had his moment; one, we are told, 
that has hardly a parallel in the history of Britain. 
It is to be deeply lamented that what he calls “peace 
with honor” could not be peace with justice. Ap- 
parently peace with honor is attained by making no 
sacrifice yourself, but by giving the lives and the 
property of others into the hands of a ruthless man. 
Neither in the constitution of the Munich Conference 
nor in its agreements can we find the semblance of 
justice. The best we can say for it is that it is a bad 
capitulation forced upon the world by the threats of a 
fanatical dictator whose character has been amply 
revealed to the world this week. If the timetable of 
international events put forth by Walter Lippmann 
is correct, we have no choice but to believe either that 
Neville Chamberlain by a blundering policy played 
into the hands of Adolf Hitler, or that he deliberately 
chose to do so. The editorial policy of the semi- 
official London Times and the Runciman Commission 
to Czechoslovakia both point in this direction. We 
have all admired the courageous way in which Cham- 
berlain carried his policies to their ultimate conclusion 
in direct, person-to-person encounters with Hitler; 
but we may have reason to wish he had been equally 
open, direct and candid with the English people. 
England’s “peace with honor’ amounts to a fascist 
coup. 

We must not forget that Adolf Hitler held the 
whip hand at Munich. He is a man who, by his own 
past record and his own avowed principles, gives his 
pledged word with the understanding that he shall 
break it when it is convenient to do so. His fanatical 
claims of Czechoslovakia’s persecution of the Sudetens 
are denied by Lord Runciman’s report in the recently 
published White Papers. Having horrified the world 
with his treatment of minorities, now in the name of 
justice he champions the rights of other minorities. 
No one knows how many honest, virtuous and God- 
fearing Germans long to be free from his control; by 
his ruthless suppression of liberty and his sham elec- 
tions he makes it impossible to know. And now there 
are to be delivered into his hands over three million 
Sudetens. God pity the minorities which do not 
escape from the Sudetenland into Czechoslovakia. 
Not only this. By this coup he has been given un- 
disputed military supremacy in Central Europe. 

With Hitler was associated his “friend of the 
heart’? Benito Mussolini. This is the man who 
shocked the world with his ruthless invasion of 
Ethiopia and contributed so greatly to the paralysis 
of the League of Nations. He was suspected in re- 
liable quarters of secretly fostering submarine piracy 
on the Mediterranean sea. His policy in the Spanish 
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Civil War has been “rotten with hypocrisy.” He is 
now hailed by his people as the savior of world peace! 

For Hitler and Mussolini in their service of fas- 
cism this is the supreme diplomatic triumph of their 
careers. They not only took what they: wanted, but 
they took it with the diplomatic, we cannot say the 
moral, sanction of England and France. 


Significant Omissions 


There were several notable omissions in this 
settlement. The fifth great military power of Europe 
was deliberately ignored. Of Soviet Russia William 
Ernest Hocking has said, “The ‘shocking manners,’ 
or, in other words, the awkward frankness, of Soviet 
diplomacy may yet force some of the decencies of 
liberalism into the venal currents of international 
bickering.’’ Let us hope that it does so before Russia 
is corrupted by the examples of England and France. 

Czechoslovakia was given no chance to present 
her case. There was no pretense of an impartial or 
just tribunal. There was no pretense of consulting ex- 
perts. The World Court of International Justice and 
the League of Nations, designed to protect the rights 
of small nations and possessing in its secretariat the 
technical skill and the practical experience to serve in 
just such emergencies as this, were deliberately ig- 
nored. In a tense situation of which we know, from 
her conduct in the past, Germany will take every ad- 
vantage, there is no adequate provision for time or 
neutral technical skill in plebiscites and evacuation. 
The Czechs are given less consideration than was 
given to the Germans in the evacuation of territory 
following the World War. 

“Watchman, what of the night? The morning 
cometh, and also the night.’”’ The only hope for us is 
to develop men who can see beyond the morning— 
what seems to us now a very false morning; but who 
can see beyond the night also. For we must see be- 
yond the night. 

One way of getting at this question is to ask our- 
selves sincerely where God, or where anything like 
faith in God, fits into this picture. At first sight God 
does not seem to fit into it anywhere. Certainly 
he is not in such a peace wrought without justice, 
created by the thrust and the balance of ruthless mili- 
tary power. This has not been a choice between good 
and evil, it has been a choice between evil and evil. 
And this forced choice between evil and evil is not an 
accident, nor can we ascribe the blame for it to the 
nature of God except in so far as God has set for us 
the conditions upon which we can have life. If we 
violate these conditions or betray them, we are con- 
fronted sooner or later with these tragic dilemmas. 


The Failure of Leadership 


This tragic dilemma has a definite historical root. 
It runs directly back to the failure of post-war leader- 
ship. Why did Hitler rise to power? Because in the 
German crisis precipitated by the Treaty of Versailles 
Bruening was denied the co-operation and support of 
English, French and American statesmen who could 
have assured the success of his policies of reason. 
When we fail to support men of vision, reason and 
justice, we make way for demagogues and for that 
pressure which drives men mad. God is known to us 
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through vision, initiative, reason and justice. When 
we fail them, God will no longer dwell with us. This 
was true at the time of the making of the Treaty of 
Versailles; it was true at the time of the failure of 
leadership which led to the World War; it is equally 
true in these days of a peace which is no peace. 

Throughout these tempestuous days of crisis 
there have been signs that religious faith is not dead. 
By this I do not mean the broadcast of the Pope or 
the many private and public prayers which have 
arisen on behalf of peace, commendable as these are. 
We have a very wholesome distrust of prayer divorced 
from initiative, character, courage and resolution in 
action. It is useless to beg God for that which we 
have not the initiative, the resolution and the stamina 
to accomplish with his aid. 

We must look beyond prayer for the evidences 
that religious faith is not dead. First, there is the 
overwhelming revulsion of people throughout the 
world both to injustice and to war. It may be that 
the threat of war is becoming so terrible that the very 
multiplication of armaments will be its undoing. 
Particularly significant were the reports of antiwar 
demonstrations in Germany and the rumor that the 
King of Italy would abdicate rather than mobilize. 
But great as is our revulsion against war, equally 
great is our revulsion against the injustices done the 
Czechs. I think we shall see more of this. It will be 
surprising if the English and French peoples do not 
rise and repudiate the policies which have betrayed 
them into the hands of Hitler. 

Second, there is the clear object lesson given 
during the week of the values of free dissemination 
of news in times of crisis under the liberties of democ- 
racy. I do not see how any civilized man could have 
failed to see the tragic contrast between that which 
came from Germany and that which came from the 
nations under democracy. As it has been said, one was 
the voice of reason, one the voice of unreason. The 
words of Lincoln still stand: ‘‘You can fool all the 
people part of the time and part of the people all the 
time; but you cannot fool all the people all the time.”’ 
There must be innumerable people throughout the 
world who emerge from this week with a new resolu- 
tion to rededicate themselves solemnly to the preser- 
vation and the development of the institutions and 
the spirit of democracy. 


Toward International Order 


Third, our revulsion to the injustices of this 
settlement must ultimately be seen as a revulsion to 
that which is inherent in any restitution of the old 
balance of power. There is but one alternative to this: 
an international order based upon law, resting upon 
international institutions, and maintained by inter- 
national sanctions. We see ever more clearly, how- 
ever great the present eclipse, however great the ob- 
stacles, however long the delay, that the World Court 
of International Justice and the League of Nations, 
dissociated from the Treaty of Versailles, are the in- 
dispensable requisites to an enduring peace. Out of 
the tragic experiences of this week there has grown in 
many a soul a clearer vision, a surer grasp, of what 
must be done, a greater intensity of dynamic will. 

Fourth, the heroic example of Czechoslovakia 
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should be celebrated in every civilized community 
throughout the world. We recall again those words of” 
General Syrovy to his people: 


We have recognized that in the choice between the 
reduction of our frontiers and the death of our nation, 
it is our sacred duty to preserve the life of our people 
in order to emerge unweakened from this terrible period 
that our nation may arise again, as it has done so often 
in the past... . To yield to four great powers and 
enormous military superiority is not dishonorable. . . . 
We call on our nation and people to overcome their bit- 
terness, disillusionment and pain, and help secure a 
future within our new frontiers. .. . 


Certainly the conduct of Czechoslovakia in the hour: 
of her betrayal should renew our faith in man, in 
democracy, in reason and in the spirit of the indwelling’ 
God. 

There are three things which may bear promise, 
mixture of good and ill though they are; and it may 
be well for us to watch them, however great our mis-. 
givings. One is the establishment of the precedent of 
changing boundaries without war, however unjust, 
however badly managed, this particular situation may 
have been. No system of international order can 
hope to freeze forever the existing national boundaries 
of the world. We need to learn in our painful and 
slowly growing experience what to do and what not. 
to do. 

The second is what Frederick Libby has advo- 
cated so eloquently: the relief of tension on Germany 
as the essential requisite to conciliation. It may be 
that the iniquity of the Treaty of Versailles could not 
be undone without the production of a counter in- 
justice. Surely that tension has now been undone. 
Whether we like the course it has taken or not, we 
have no choice but to see how it works. 

The third is a point made in an engaging postwar 
article, ‘Where Are All the Wild Men of Yesterday?” 
After an analysis of the careers of several postwar: 
“wild men” the answer was given, “They have risen 
to positions of responsibility and become tame.” 
Only time will tell whether Hitler’s triumph will 
tame him. Often during these days we have thought 
of that excess, that arrogance which in Greek tragedy 
lies at the root of the self-destruction of the hero. 
But Fate does not yield her secrets until the fullness 
of time. 

The morning cometh, and also the night. Mean-- 
while, there must be those who see beyond the morn- 
ing, who see also beyond the night; and who, under 
God, steel themselves and one another for the work 
which must be done. 

* * * 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF HERESY 
‘‘American Heretics and Saints,’’ by Wallace P. Rusterholtz. 


. (Manthorne and Burack: Boston. $8.50), is a series of short 


sketches, each liberally furnished with long quotations, of the 
chief American progressives and radicals, lay and clerical. The 
tale begins with John Robinson, “spiritual evolutionist,’ who 
would have come over with the Pilgrims in the Mayflower had it 
not been for the fact that his religious views were too liberal 
for the underwriters of the venture. The sketch of him here given 
is only four pages in length. Roger Williams comes next, fol- 
lowed by the oft-called roll—with Unitarians well in evidence—- 
and the book ends with a consideration of the message of Charles 
Francis Potter, whom the author calls a “scientific religionist.”” 


> 
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Is Religious Certainty Necessary? | 


Fred Gladstone Bratton 


Dr. Bratton is professor of the history and literature of religion at Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


T seems to be the fashion for erstw:., ‘iberals to 
bemoan in a wistful manner the loss of religious 
certainty. Those who analyze the present re- 

ligious situation grievously lament the passing of 
absolutism, and yearn for that sense of security which 
their intellects no longer allow them to embrace. 
They ask for some “‘basic belief’? which will bring order 
and meaning to life. They regret that they do not 
have the “definite pattern”’ that their believing grand- 
fathers had, and conclude that ‘‘we can see the neces- 
sity of living by imperatives and we contemplate with 
some envy those generations integrated by orthodox 
patterns of thought.” 

Is this general concern for some absolute or au- 
thoritative control justified? Would the relinquishing 
of supernatural sanctions necessarily mean a loss in 
religious values? Does the intelligent man need se- 
curity theologically as he does economically? 

The scientific attitude toward life should not only 
precipitate a fresh discussion concerning the infalli- 
bilities of religion, but should raise the question as to 
whether a fixed intellectual authority is at all neces- 
sary for the religious life. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s remark that the world is a “kind of spiritual 
kindergarten, where millions of bewildered infants are 
trying to spell God with the wrong blocks” appears 
sadly appropriate when one surveys the successive 
shifts in the history of religious authority. We cannot 
be blamed for playing with the blocks, of course; the 
trouble comes in thinking that each combination we 
have set up is eternally fixed and unchangeable. 
Therein is the fallacy of the infallible, the futility of 
religious authority. The fact that the blocks have 
been rearranged so many times in the history of 
civilization ought to engender some doubt in our 
mind regarding the validity of any absolute prior 
authority. 

The present situation in religion is characterized 
by the feverish desire to save something. This is not 
surprising in the case of the obscurantist, who wants 
to save everything from the past, but we find even the 
modernists publishing their books under such titles 
as ‘‘What is there left to believe?” and “‘What can we 
now believe?” Such an attitude implies defeat. 
The defensive game is not a winning one. Defenders 
of the faith, even of a modernistic brand, who find 
themselves being pushed back yard after yard, may 
discover some day that they have been playing on the 
wrong field, or, as the poet says, “spelling with the 
wrong blocks.” Religious or philosophical certainty 
has been spelled in a great variety of ways in different 
ages: the Torah, Jehovah, Jesus Christ the Savior, 

_God the Omnipotent, the finite God, the Church, the 
Bible, the Trinity, the Christ of Faith, the Jesus of 
History, Categorical Imperatives, the Absolute Truth, 
the Universal Spirit, the Life Force, and the Con- 
science. With so many changes in our certainties, 
it should be the student of religion rather than the 
poet who should become suspicious! 


Fashions in Infallibilities 

In spite of this periodic shift in infallibilities, 
many still hold that absolutism in religion is neces- 
sary. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, completely despairing 
of the present social order, which, he says, is con- 
stitutionally and organically sick, falls back upon 
medieval absolutism. What he wants is “the assur- 
ance of grace.”’ Rejecting liberalism, which believes in 
men’s ability to improve, he embraces that good old 
Calvinistic doctrine, the total depravity of man. 
The defeatism of Mr. Niebuhr and other nostalgic 
liberals is the result of their failure to carry through 
the implications of the truly liberal position. They 
have not realized that modernism at best was only a 
half-way house. The new medievalists (including the 
literary group: T. S. Eliot, Paul Elmer More, et al) 
have not the courage to go on. Terrified by the 
thought of freedom, they take refuge in the world of 
theology and blind faith. Disappointed in man’s 
failure to transform the social order, the neo-super- 
naturalists (Barth, Berdyaev, Buchman, and their 
American followers) withdraw to another world, the 
realm of divine revelation. In a period of insecurity 
men move in one of two directions: they either dis- 
cover a new self-confidence or they look to some 
authority to solve their problems and give them as- 
surance. In terms of religious philosophy this means 
that those who have been in the middle party of lib- 
eralism either press on to a humanistic position or 
revert to a supernaturalistic one. The more shaky 
the economic and political world becomes, the more 
emphatic will be the movement toward theological 
and philosophical authoritarianism. 


Long Run Instrumentalism 


We propose to defend the cause of relativity in 
religion. Relativity should apply not only to physics 
but to ethics. Absolutism in the form of Mosaic law, 
papal encyclicals, biblical inspiration, or Kantian 
imperatives is simply naive in the face of the complex, 
shifting scene. Ethical standards are relative to the 
particular civilization in which one lives and to the 
particular situation in that civilization. What is good 
for the individual and for society in the long run? Is 
not that the best ethical criterion to follow? Those 
standards handed down to us from the past which fit 
and are valid must be followed, not because they are 
revealed law, absolute truth, but because they are 
found to be useful. “The things universally for- 
bidden,” says Ludwig Lewisohn, ‘‘are not wrong be- 
cause they are forbidden; they are forbidden because 
they are impossible, because they do not work for 
human beings.” 

The idea of finality presupposes a pre-existent, 
immutable truth, the “perfect reality,’”’ toward which 
we grow and to which we conform. But is there any 
such reality? Is it not a purely subjective or specula- 
tive construction? Christianity, inheriting the idea 
of revelation and absolutism from its Semitic sources, 
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became a religion of infallible authorities rather than 
an experiential morality, as it had started; hence the 
persistent tendency to hark back to a fixed, ante- 
cedent, heaven-born reality. The new scientific out- 
look proved detrimental to the infallibilities which 
had been worshiped in the prescientific era, but the 
metaphysicians simply shifted the blocks and spelled 
their words differently. 

“‘As it was in the beginning” has been an all too 
prominent factor in religion. The fact that fifty or a 
hundred million people believe a thing which has been 
believed for a thousand years does not make it true. 
The idea still persists, however, even among liberals, 
that tradition itself lends authority or sanction to 
certain forms and dogmas, although the ideas or prac- 
tices are manifestly untenable. Is a thing true or 
valuable just because it is old? 


Why Not Meliorism? 


The liberals are now trying to save some authority 
or sanction for religion. Again we suggest that the 
sooner religionists quit the defensive position and take 
an aggressive stand, the sooner will religion itself be- 
come socially effective. Instead of beating a retreat 
before the Lippmanns of each generation, religious 
philosophers should accept the inevitable breakdown 
of formal belief and get started on their true mission— 
moral and social improvement. If a moralized re- 
ligion is not useful for the masses, then there must 
be two religions: one for the intelligent and one for 
the unintelligent. Dean Inge implied as much when 
he said: ‘‘A religion succeeds not because it is true 
but because it suits its worshiper.”’ 

If the only justification for religious authority is 
the validation of the moral life, and we assume that 
it is, its usefulness can seriously be questioned. It is 
here that religion can profit by the scientific method 
in rejecting superimposed, traditional authorities and 
regarding all standards as instrumental and subject 
to change rather than as ends in themselves and final. 
The basis of certainty should be pragmatic and ex- 
periential. The fallacy of traditional authority is that 
it is purely a dogmatic assumption divorced from 
action. The authority for the good life should be 
qualitative rather than quantitative; it should consist 
of verifiable values rather than metaphysical beliefs. 
This, we take it, is what Professor Dewey means by 
his term “actability.” If one objects to this as mere 
expressionism, coldly intellectual, he is reminded that 
it is nothing more or less than the acid test of Jesus— 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Whatever 
moral judgments we hold as valid must come from 
lives under fire. Then and then only can moral stand- 
ards command the loyalty of intelligent people. 

Another weakness of infallibility is that it makes 
us look backward instead of forward, back to some 
deified person or to some supernatural revelation. 
With human values as the norm, the moral person is 
not committed to any anteeedent theory of the uni- 
verse—which is likely to be overthrown—but faces 
the more exacting demands of the present. He is not 
defending the faith; he is trying it out. The tradi- 
tional theory that the problems of the ever changing 
present life can be settled automatically by reference 
to a fixed and ancient authoritative belief is a viola- 
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tion of the scientific method in religion. Such a com- 
mitment results in nothing short of complete mental 
paralysis. 


The Authority of Experience 


If we must have authority in religion, let it be 
that of human experience. The religion of the spirit 
has within its own self authority for the moral life. 
The achievement of human values, the conscieusness 
of improving self and society—that should be sufficient 
sanction. It is independent of, and compatible with, 
scientific truth because it is not tied up to the biological, 
historical, or astronomical world, as the traditional 
authorities have been. The ultimate test of value 
is its own witness within. 

These words may seem shaky to those souls who 
need props, who must touch and see. They are 
strenuous words, words that demand intelligence and 
moral courage, for they tolerate religion only on the 
basis of results. We are not looking for exactitude 
and finality. We are content to say with regard to 
some things in the universe: “We do not know.” 
Agnosticism is a word that does not deserve the op- 
probrium it invariably receives. Reverent or sym- 
pathetic agnosticism, in fact, is the only honest atti- 
tude an adult mind can hold on some things in this 
life. Such a mental outlook may not bring rest and 
peace, but it never brings stagnancy. And it is not 
incompatible with living the good life, which after all 
is the one thing needful. Many young people today 
are questioning external authority in religion. But 
they have not thereby discarded religion. They want 
their religion to stand on its own feet unaided by 
miracles. They welcome a religion whose imperatives 
are moral integrity and social amelioration. The re- 
ligion which they inherited, at least in its organized 
form, was to a great extent ineffective because it was 
just something to believe, things to observe at stated 
seasons, something divorced from moral action. 

As over against this faith in man’s ability to 
better himself, the faith that Amos and Jesus had, 
we often hear prominent leaders in the theological 
world say that we, as men, can do nothing. It is up 
to God to save the world in this crisis. This can be 
labeled American Barthianism. If the world im- 
proves, it will be because self-reliant men and women 
improve it. That is religious humanism. 

If divinity of character is measured in terms of 
moral achievement, then religious authority is found 
in moral values, which are ends in themselves, whether 
there is a future life or not. Civilization itself de- 
pends upon one thing: moral integrity. That is 
authority enough. World peace, economic equity, 
social justice, and personal character are prerequisites 
of progress. They are to be achieved not for the glory © 
of God but for the survival and improvement of 


man. 
* *  & 


DOMESTICATED SINS 
“Sins of the Saints,’ by G. D. Rosenthal, M. A., D. D. 
(Harper, $1.75), is a series of essays by an English vicar attack- 
ing such minor and respectable sins as bad temper, unwillingness. 
to forgive, depression, anxiety, ingratitude, love of money, 
‘“namby-pambyism, and ‘stunt’ religion.” 
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Peace — Which Way Unitarianism? : 


Herman A. Newman 


The author is minister of the First Unitarian Society of Erie, Pa. 


HOUGH no multitudes of the heavenly host were 
then about me singing, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace, good will amongst 

men,’ that song was in my heart when, four years 
ago, as a Unitarian minister, I settled over my first 
parish. To me the essence of my religion was peace 
and good will amongst men. 

I had matriculated at the Meadville Theological 
School holding the commission of first lieutenant in 
the organized reserves, anti-aircraft branch of the 
service. At the first chapel service of the term I 
listened to the professor of church history give a mag- 
nificent sermon in which he emphasized the ‘‘tutelary 
genius of mankind.” I knew only too well how 
measured my capacity for tutelary genius was. I was 
number 3 man, assigned to machine gun number 6 
in a certain battery of the Anti-Aircraft Corps within 
the government’s military guardianship. Along with 
my college sheepskin had gone a certificate of rating 
in the art of human slaughter. 

During my first months of study for the liberal 
ministry I staunchly defended my position as a first 
lieutenant divinity student against the criticisms of 
my pacifist colleagues, who charged me with spiritual 
hypocrisy. 

Later I became absorbed in the development of 
what I considered a remarkable thesis—the problem 
of adult adolescence, and I concluded that the world’s 
plight was due to the emotional instability of its in- 
habitants; that whatever man’s intellectual capacity, 
emotionally he had not yet grown up. His E. Q. was 
that of a child: 

Thus engaged in the use of my mind, I became 
acutely aware one day of how really un-grown up I was 
—I was still a uniformed member of a specially com- 
missioned force of adolescent adults whose ultimate 
use to the world was in the scientific annihilation of 
their fellowmen-enemies. And so it was that, before 
receiving my bachelor of divinity degree, I caused 
myself to become more consistent with the teachings 
of that Divine Bachelor of Bethlehem, and resigned 
my commission in the United States Army on grounds 
of conscience. 


Contradictions too Great for Faith 


Today I write these words not only as an ex- 
lieutenant, but as an ex-member of organized Chris- 
tianity. My faith in the organized Christian Church, 
both Catholic and Protestant, as being vitally con- 
cerned with bringing to pass that condition of peace 
and good will amongst men into the hope for which 
Jesus was born, is shattered. 


I recall how the infant Jesus, born into a great 


Messianic hope, grew into manhood. How one eve- 
ning he went up into the Mount of Olives—and he 
was seized by soldiers with swords. In his defense one 
of the disciples, it is said, struck off the ear of an at- 
tacker. But Jesus caused the ear to be put back on, 
and forbade the disciple to strike again. 

I recall how some nineteen hundred and six years 


- 


ago, the gentle Galilean was crucified in his vain at- 
tempt to bring the relationship of man to God closer 
to the ideals of peace and human brotherhood. 

A few months ago the Archbishop of York, in 
approving the Church of England Assembly’s decision 
that Christians may fight in the service of their coun- 
try, asserted, ‘It can be a Christian duty to kill.” 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, bestowed his papal 
blessing upon Mussolini’s victorious troops after their 
return from a merciless slaughtering of an innocent 
humanity in Ethiopia, which the Bishop of Milan 
chose to call ‘‘co-operation with God in a national and 
Catholic mission, the opening of the doors of Ethiopia 
to the Catholic faith and the Roman civilization.” 

In this hour we witness the encouragement by the 
Roman Church of the murdering of an infant Spanish 
Republic in what another ecclesiastic calls “‘a justifiable 
war from the standpoint of Christian civilization, as 
opposed to Sovietism and anti-Godism and _ anti- 
Christian civilization.”’ 

In the city of my own ministry it has been im- 
possible to persuade the Ministerial Association (from 
which Jews and Unitarians are excluded) to exert its 
united spiritual power in support of the program for 
peace undertaken by the local Peace Council. 

The God of Christendom today is the rejecter of 
the principle of universal brotherhood as taught by 
him whose name it now uses in vain. 

“And as in the beginning, all the nations of Chris- 
tendom call on Father, Son and Holy Ghost, but their 
expectation is that Yahweh, the warlike and jealous 
god of Canaan, will answer them.’’* 

“The time is at hand when I shall bring the great 
day of Yahweh the mighty over all the earth; a day of 
war and destruction such as hath not been, and a 
night of darkness and fear through which only the 
strongest shall come. I, Yahweh, shall do this thing 
against which the ages have prepared me, for there are 
no prophets to turn my feet to other paths.’’* 

For there are no prophets to turn my feet to other 
paths! What a tragic commentary upon contempo- 
rary religious liberalism. Yet, the stones should be 
crying out. We, the prophets of. liberal religion, 
questers after the good life in the spirit of Jesus, have 
compromised our idealism. In this hour of world 
crisis we have failed to make manifest religious ideals 
commensurate with the genius of Unitarianism. 

I am extremely fortunate. My congregation is 
predominantly pacific. My Young People’s Society 
strongly supports the position of passive resistance— 
the use of the mind in their march towards peace. I 
have freedom of expression in the pulpit, and when- 
ever I represent my people civically. 

But the pacifism of Jesus is no more fulfilled within 
the circles of our denomination than within Christen- 
dom itself. 

I returned from the General Conference meetings 
in Buffalo disturbed over the course which the Young 


*Quoted from “I Yahweh,” by Robert Munson Grey. 
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People’s Religious Union meeting had taken. I could, 
as far as the question of peace was concerned, dis- 
cover little reason for the inclusion of the letter “‘R”’ 
in the name of our Unitarian youth - organization. 
They had prostituted their ideals to force, albeit 
their plan, in support of which their leaders were 
propagandizing, was camouflaged by such idealistic 
words as “commonwealth,” ‘‘justice,”’ and “‘security.”’ 

Although the American Youth Congress has be- 
hind it four years of organized effort in support of 
an excellent program for peace, freedom and progress, 
and while it has enlisted the support of an army of 
young people representative of one thousand or- 
ganizations of all conceivable types: religious (Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish), educational, fraternal, po- 
litical (from republican to communist), student, trade 
union, farm, settlement house, antiwar, antifascist, 
social, cultural and sport, unemployed, various na- 
tional and local bodies of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. H. A., and miscellaneous groups ranging 
from Boy Scout chapters to Townsend Clubs—our 
own organization of young people is scarcely aware of 
its existence! 

Now, perhaps I am naive, an impractical idealist, 
but somehow or other it utterly confuses me that we, 
especially our youth, who would call ourselves liberals, 
religiously, do not at this late hour have a clear-cut 
philosophy concerning peace in relationship to the use 


of force, but instead spend our energies polemizing 
as to when an army is not an army but only an inter- 
national police force. Surely, it is such a time when 
we need to rechoose our God, forsaking the Yahweh of 
force for the Universal God of the gentle Galilean, 
whose earthly kingdom is one of righteousness and 
peace. The realization of such a religious quest lies 
for us, even as it did for Jesus, along a Jerusalem road, 
a road of persistent idealism of no small sacrifice. 


“Life is transient as a sunbeam. 
So why should we hate each other? 
We are brothers of the same blood— 
Why harm each other? 
Why bruise our wings? 
We shall need them for loftier flights— 
Let there be Peace.”’ 


“And Yahweh spoke unto them: ‘Pursue ye, each 
one, your separate course until the end of time. We 
shall meet again at the judgment day in whose light, 
perchance, it may more clearly appear where and how 
we sit.’’’* 

Cannot we Unitarians pursue a common course 
in the cause of universal peace, that God may be 
found once again amongst prophets and poets and 
youth whose idealistic fancies would make the world 
and man other than they are? 


*Quoted from ‘‘I Yahweh,’’ by Robert Munson Grey. 


The Church, Personal and Social Religion 


Robert Raible 


A sermon by the minister of All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., in which an oft stated opposition is transcended. 


HOULD the Church confine itself to personal re- 
ligion, to spiritual concerns, to counseling those 
in trouble, to worship, and similar activities, 

as many persons insist? Or should the Church con- 
stantly be applying its gospel in the political, indus- 
trial, social and international concerns of the day? 
Should religion, and more especially, should the ser- 
mon in a church service, be confined to theological 
and spiritual matters, or should such subjects as war, 
strikes, birth control and child labor be discussed 
periodically from the pulpit? 

We know that the life of our society is shot 
through with elements of covetousness and greed and 
class interest and racial exclusiveness and national 
lusts for power. We are beginning to see, too, that 
every individual is affected. Whether one wants to 
lead an honest, righteous life or not he can not do it. 

He is helpless! He is forced by his very existence 
to participate in this common life and to share in its 
social sins, which are fundamental, and which are 
deeply embedded in our body politic. Thoughtful 
people are beginning to realize this today. And the 
problem which confronts us is to decide between the 
two courses which are urged upon the Churches: 

(1) To return to a purely personal religion; save 
oneself and let the world and its ills alone. 

(2) To organize the Church into an active 
agency of social change. And there is no question 
more actively before the Church than the right 
solution of this issue. 


The answer, I think, is that the Church should do 
neither; neither to the exclusion of the other. Cer- 
tainly, either to the exclusion of the other would kill 
the Church. It would not kill religion, it would 
not even kill Christianity, but it would kill the Church 
as we know it. . 

Similarly, I think that the Church should do both, 
and do them better than it does now. Jesus started 
by demanding a change, not in the outer order of 
society, but in the inner life of the individual. He 
taught first the isolation of the individual soul with 
God. 

And the Church has not succeeded in doing that, 
yet. Frequently a man or woman, hungering for 
Reality, hungering for a real knowledge of God and the 
assurance of his presence in life, is inspired to try to 
establish that contact with God. But it is a difficult 
business, tremendously difficult, and it requires con- 
stant and continual application and reapplication. 
And people are easily discouraged. 

So only the occasional person succeeds in at- 
taining that close confident assurance of God’s presence 
and guidance in his life. Only the occasional person 
comes to that true humility of spirit which character- 
izes all great souls. Only the occasional person knows 
what real worship means, or entails. : 

Happily, it is something that can be taught. 
No one, indeed (except an occasional saint), has ever 
attained unto it without the help of a teacher. And 
the Church must continue this teaching, and improve 
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upon it. Personal religion was fundamental with 
Jesus, and it is still fundamental with us today, two 
thousand years later. 

But that personal religion must be translated into 
action, if it is not to remain as sterile as the religion of 
the monasteries. There were many devoutly religious 
men in the Churches of Russia, Spain and Mexico, 
before the revolutions in those countries. But these 
men never applied their religion to the manifold in- 
justices around them, in their countries, and when the 
people arose and attacked their oppressors, they at- 
tacked the Churches first, for their callousness in be- 
traying the people. In our denomination we are 
fortunate in having organizations to foster the dis- 
cussion of these problems, and in my home church we 
have considered birth control at the Women’s Alliance, 
consumers’ co-operatives and capital and labor rela- 
tions at the Laymen’s League, and questions of peace 
and war at the Young People’s Religious Union. 

And this is as it should be. In their present 
stage, all of these, and many other social questions, 
can be discussed better and more fully at meetings of 
these subsidiary organizations. And only as these 
organizations neglect their opportunities and refuse 
to give a place on their programs to such discussion, 
or as the need for the spiritual implications of these 
questions arises, is it necessary to present them in the 
pulpit. ; 
Danger of Egotism 

Yet we must forever be on our guard to prevent 
us from identifying with our gospel these detailed 
proffered solutions of the world’s ills. I have great 
difficulty in doing this myself, I confess. I cannot, for 
instance, see how any Christian could consent to, or 
take part in, war again. Iam resolved never to do so 
myself. And yet I know that the highest leaders in 
the Church, such as the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York at the 1987 Oxford Conference, supported 
the resolution in favor of a “‘just’’ war. 

Our Unitarian Conference in Maine, some time 
ago, passed a resolution in favor of the Spanish loyal- 
ists. The American Unitarian Association at the 
May meetings passed a resolution in favor of lifting 
the Spanish embargo. How any religious person can 
favor trying to aid either side engaged in a war, is a 
source of wonder (and of dismay) to me. 

Yet, as sure as I am that I am right, and that 
they are wrong, I recognize that I have no right to 
deny the validity of their religion. I have no right to 
say that Christianity means refusing to take part 
in a war. 

It means that to me, yes; just as it means doing 
all that I can to halt the horror and the misery caused 
by indiscriminate births. But I must recognize 
that others have a perfect right to their interpretation 
of their own religious beliefs and ideals, and I have no 
right to identify interpretation with the Church’s 
stand, and say, ‘‘Here, this is what the Church stands 
for, and if you don’t accept this you are not religious.” 
And this is just as true of all the other economic, social 
and industrial questions that challenge us. 

Shall the Church, then, revert to a personal re- 
ligion, or shall it become an organ for social change? 
It can become neither, and it must become both! 

In groups, corporately, it must do a better job 
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of personal religion, training men to live intimately 
with God and to become citizens of the Eternal City. 
And, along with this, and paralleling it, it must bring 
this spiritual concern to bear on the secular order, 
pointing out the injustices and inequalities, and urg- 
ing men to find solutions for them. But they must 
be independent individual solutions which are never 
identified with the gospel of the Church. For the 
solutions are temporal and change with the ages; the 
gospel is eternal and changeless, the same. 


The Religious Paradox 


The answer then, as I see it, is this paradox: 

(1) Personal religion, practiced socially, by all, in 
corporate groups through services of worship; and as 
individuals in prayer and meditation; and in living up 
to the ideals of personal integrity and righteousness, 
identical for and incumbent upon all. 

(2) And social religion, on the other hand, must 
be practiced individually, by each one of us, as each 
sees the light and makes his own applications; with 
the Church standing only for the general principle 
that these applications must be made. 

The most obvious objection to this is (some of 
you will say to me at once): “Is there no way for the 
Church, then, to make itself heard as a unit, on these 
social questions?””’ The answer, I think, is: ““Yes and 
no.” 

No, in the sense that in hardly any of these ques- 
tions are we completely agreed upon, one hundred 
percent. 

Yes, through the agency, first, of such groups as 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, which the 
Appraisal Commission recommended that more of us, 
who are interested in the prophetic statements of re- 
ligion, join and work in. This fellowship can always 
make pronouncements on these social issues, not in the 
name of the Church, but in the name of one of the arms 
of the Church. True, it will be misunderstood as 
speaking for the denomination. There is no way we 
can avoid that. We must take that chance. 

And yes again, through such agencies as the use 
of resolutions at our district and national conventions 
and conferences. Such resolutions serve to mark our 
progress, to crystallize the degree of our agreements 
to date. But such resolutions should always be pub- 
lished with the count of the vote at the passage of the 
resolution. That is, publish, not that the Maine Con- 
ference passed a resolution supporting the loyalists, 
but that the Maine Conference passed a resolution 
supporting the loyalists by a vote of seventy-five to 
two (or whatever the vote happens to be). 

And finally, let us remember that while there 
will always be a gap between the heavenly vision and 
the real state of mankind as it exists, yet the most 
hopeful way towards the goal that we have yet dis- 
covered is the method of open and free discussion of 
these problems. We may disagree about the ends, 
about the conclusions we come to; but we can all agree 
as to the means; to the facts that (1) these problems 
should be discussed and (2) that the influence and 
leadership of the Church should be brought to bear 
on them. In the end, that is the hallmark of any Uni- 
tarian—not the beliefs he holds, but the method he 
uses to arrive at those conclusions. 
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Jesus’ Method as 
We May Apply It 


The Theological Method of Jesus, 
by William Wallace Fenn. The Beacon 
Press. $1.50. 


If the title of this work suggests that it 
is a technical one the subtitle, “‘“A Course of 
Lectures in the Summer School, Harvard 
' University, 1905,” should be reassuring. 
Dr. Fenn, like the late George H. Mead of 
Chicago, was a great scholar and a great 
man who underestimated, perhaps, the 
permanent value of his own work and re- 
fused to publish it in book form. The 
reasons Dr. Fenn gave for not publishing 
were that the findings in his field were 
changing so rapidly that anything he pub- 
lished would soon be out of date. 

Here, however, is a short and pregnant 
work which is, I suppose, in some respects 
out of date, but which in other respects 
does not date at all: its perspective is not 
that of decades. Meanwhile the very fact 
that it was originally set down in 1905 gives 
it one of its most immediately enjoyed 
qualities: a lift above these present 
troubled days of crisis—in affairs as well as 
in theology. A recognition of the problem 
of evil, of the militancy, the striving, the 
hope deferred, which must characterize 
any attempt to follow the lead of Jesus, 
but a recognition not expressed in the 
fevered terms of this dictator-ridden, fear- 
ridden day. 

Its atmosphere, then, is the most im- 
mediate reason why this book should find 
a welcome among liberal religious people, 
and it ought to go without saying that the 
book will be eagerly welcomed by all who 
remember its author. 

As for the content of the book, I doubt 
whether the passage of time since 1905 
makes any difference to its validity. Per- 
haps the New Testament critic might 
wish to change a few sentences, modify a 
position here and there. But for the most 
part this interpretation of Jesus is made 
not on the basis of details of scholarship 
but on the basis of inspired common sense, 
used, of course, by a man who also pos- 
sessed the scholarship. 

The thesis of the book is that Jesus had 
a theology; that he worked it out—so to 
speak—through certain means: experience 
and a logical examination of experience 
which may have been largely unconscious; 
and that we may well ask ourselves 
whether his message was a valid one, 
and if it seems so, whether we ourselves 
can use his method to extend that mes- 
sage. 

In answer to the first objection which 
will surely be brought against his thesis— 
that Jesus had a theology—the objection 


that Jesus represents pure religion as 
over against Paul who really did have a 
theology, Dr. Fenn says: 

“To speak bluntly, the present attempt 
to throw religion and theology into the 
divorce court is a device of the devil, 
which, besides being a grievous wrong to 


both parties, is working dire mischief in 


social and personal life. For what is 
theology but an interpretation and justi- 
fication of religion in terms of thought 
.... To separate religion from theology 
would mean that religion is not to affect 
the mind of man but is to remain a mere 
sentiment.” 

If Jesus, then, had a theology, we might 
expect it to be at least influenced by the 
general theological atmosphere of his 
time. So in the second lecture Dr. Fenn 
looks at the state of the discipline as it 
existed at the time of Jesus—warning us, 
by the way, against certain exaggerated 
notions of the Judaism of the day which 
most of us cherish. After contrasting 
Jesus’ emphasis on the inner life, on mo- 
tive, with the external and ritualistic re- 
ligion of his day, Dr. Fenn asks how his 
insights came to be: 

‘Was it that new things were given him 
to see, in some celestial world, or was it 
that through this communion (ascent 
through conscience into communion with 
God, as Martineau put it) his eyes were 
open to see deeper meanings in the ordi- 
nary circumstances and events of life? I 
venture to affirm the latter. ... But, 


even if it be true that he had moments of © 


rapture, there is no evidence that his 
thought was derived from them. He 
found God, not by closing his eyes to the 
world about him, but by looking at it 
more sharply and penetratingly.”’ 

Jesus did not look at the world, form 
ideas about God, and then—like the 
modern minister who buys a five dollar 
book of “‘illustrations’’— exploit fig trees, 
mustard seeds, and family chronicles to 
“put over” his ideas. On the contrary, 
as Dr. Fenn shows very beautifully, he 
lived with nature and among working 
people. 

He derives his theology from his ob- 
servations of what goes on in the natural 
and human worlds. Dr. Fenn even con- 
trasts the self-authenticating vividness and 
point of the parables where Jesus is using 
first-hand experiences with the relative 
failures where Jesus uses material not em- 
pirically known to him. Indeed the suc- 
cessful parables based on direct observation 
of life were really not parables in any arti- 
ficial sense, as they were processes of in- 
ferential reasoning. If the rain falls on 
the unjust as well as the just, then... . 
If seed is bound to fall on this sort of 
ground and on that, and if the yield is 
affected accordingly, then. . . . If wicked 
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men can do thus and so for their children 
then how much more... . 

Even where a parable seems to us to 
teach a doubtful lesson—whether, for in- 
stance, a day’s work and an eleventh hour’ 
work should receive the same compensa- 
tion, Dr. Fenn asks us to take a second 
look: reading the parable not as a detached 
sort of pseudo-syllogism, but in terms 
of the actual situation as Jesus’ saw it. 
When we do that we are enabled to see 
the rationale of what seems—what, in- 


- deed, did seem to a writer in the London 


Spectator—a deficiency in Jesus’ sense of 
justice. 

Why did Jesus defend the eating of “un- 
clean meats”? We might almost rephrase 
what Dr. Fenn says on this point by saying 
that Jesus used the scientific method. 
Observation and, yes, experiment, showed 
him that one who ate such meats was not 
thereby separated from communion with 
God. 

To what affirmations did Jesus’ theologi- 
cal method lead him? Dr. Fenn thinks 
that Jesus, who at first expected to predict 
the Messiah, was led at last, and again 
through his normal experiences, to feel 
that the Messiahship—with its suffering 
unto death to be followed by a return in 
glory—was reserved for him. And when he 
realized that he told the disciples that he 
should have to die, and he told them, too, 
that his message and his redemption were 
not for Israel alone but for the world. 
The Messiah was to bring in a Kingdom of 
God which should be universal. 

But what can such a method have for 
us? Dr. Fenn answers that we can still 
follow the example of Jesus by referring 
to nature—nay, with our greater knowl- 
edge of nature we can enlarge Jesus’ 
theology. But is not our knowledge of 
nature so great that we see beyond the 
simple idea of Jesus that God commanded 
and willed all—and took cognizance of the 
fall of a sparrow? 

Certainly, says Dr. Fenn. On Jesus’ 
own principles we cannot today assert 
that any high form of theism is true. But 
as long as the evidence is not all in, as 
long as nature’s drama is still unfolding, 
we cannot rule out theism, and we certainly 
cannot rule out the fact that the qualities 
and ideals which Jesus attributed to God 
are being produced, even through the 
very agony of the cosmic struggle. Nor 
can we, as men, with men’s experiences, 
deny that the Kingdom of God is our ines- 
capable ideal. Even were there no God we™ 
should have to pursue that end: we are 
so constituted. But as we pursue it— 
finding our instrumentalities of course in 
that very nature whose cruelties suggest a 
nontheistic universe—we may work our- 
selves into the conviction—and Dr. Fenn 
does not mean the sentimental or wish- 
fulfillment conviction—that our aspira- 
tions and our achievements are an ex- 
pression of a divine and cosmie God. 

Llewellyn Jones. 
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*A Backward Glance 
O’er Traveled Ways” 


The Rediscovery of Man, by Henry C. 
Link. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


I was not aware myself that man had 
been lost, but if it is Dr. Link who mislaid 
him I am certain that he has not rediscov- 
ered him. Dr. Link is a consulting psy- 
chologist—a Ph. D., not an M. D.—and his 
earlier book, ““The Return to Religion,” 
was based on the difficulty experienced by 
the author when his patients wished him to 
play the part of God for them. That role 
he preferred to leave to God, but unfor- 
tunately in this rather instrumental use of 
the concept of the deity, he gave the im- 
pression to many people that his interest 
in religion was more pragmatic than realis- 
tic. 

It is interesting to see that a “Return” 
is followed by a “‘Rediscovery’’: the author 
is, one sees, a Re-actionary. In times of 
peril and darkness it is always easier to 
run back home again, to recede than to 
proceed. This is about what Dr. Link 
does. Because he is able to deal with in- 
dividuals psychologically he lays all his 
emphasis on individual therapy and makes 
bad-tempered remarks about any attempts 
to correlate the problems of behavior 
with a social context. And even in the 
individual field I do not gain any feeling 
yf confidence in the author as I read him. 
His few references to psychoanalysis are 
slighting, and yet he gives almost one 
hundred percent approval to a more recent, 
less tested, and far more drastic method of 
so-called psychic therapy which he himself 
admits leaves the powers of rational 
thought impaired: 

“Some years ago a Portuguese doctor, 
Egas Moniz, decided to operate on the 
brains of people suffering from fears and 
worries. He deliberately destroyed large 
segments of the brain tissue in the higher 
brain centers, with successful results. 
Miraculous improvements in personality 
were effected. The operation, popularly 
known as psychic surgery, constitutes one 
of the greatest discoveries in the history 
of man.” 

It is possible, of course, that living in 
a dictatorship—which Portugal is—the 
fewer brains you have the better. But the 
operation is now being done in America— 
twenty-one cases have been reported. 
The author proceeds with his panegyric: 

“ . .. Usually there was also a slow- 
ing down of the higher thought processes, 
the reasoning powers, but patients con- 
sidered this loss more than compensated 
for by a happier and more active life.” 

~ Some people, no doubt, would! 

However, about half way through the 
book the author deserts individual psy- 
chology, after a few paragraphs about 
something which he calls ‘Mental Telep- 
athy”—yes, both in a subhead and in 
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the text-——and he addresses the rest of the 
book exclusively to the members of the 
Liberty League. Apparently his ideal of 
society is laissez faire in the perverted 
sense of that once specific term: a jungle of 
individual scrambles with no social con- 
trols. The slums, he tells us, do not 
create criminal types, but criminal types 
gravitate to the slums. ‘The social 
studies have rationalized the growing gap 
between wishbone and backbone through 
elaborate schemes for saving man from his 
own helplessness.”” What does he mean 
by ‘‘social studies’? in such a- sentence, 
anyway? He condemns measures like 
public housing and old age pensions which 
are the commonplaces of the civilized 
world. He even goes to the extent of 
using the word liberal as synonymous with 
diabolical: 

“The Supreme Court, already affected 
by the concept of liberalism, is in danger 
of becoming almost completely liberal.’ 

And if the Supreme Court fails us there 
is precious little salvation left in the 
Church, apparently: 

“The tragedy of the Christian Church 
is that she has tried to make a compromise 
with science instead of consistently denying 
the power of science to touch the soul of 
man.” 

And the Church will be helpless, he 
concludes, until she again begins to preach 
with “authority,” with “greater definite~ 
ness and less liberalism.” He especially 
recommends the Ten Commandments as 
the basis of such authoritative preaching. 
They are not ‘‘the mores or customs 
peculiar to a time and race; they are the 
basis and unchanging laws of personality.”’ 

Of course, it is possible that in a complex 
technological civilization such as ours, 
ethical control by individual use of the 
Ten Commandments might work if we 
supplemented it with the author’s earlier 
recommendation that we have our higher 
cortical centers scrambled by “psychic 
surgery.” 

Gad le 


Kierkegaard’s Attack 
on Prudent Virtue 


Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing, 
by Séren Kierkegaard. Translated by 
Douglas V. Steere. Harper and Brothers. 
$2. 

The author of this little book of medita- 
tions—which was first published in Danish 
ninety-one years ago—has been long rec- 
ognized in Europe as a thinker of the 
first rank. The late Professor Robertson 
of London University said that ‘‘the whole 
of modern Scandinavian literature is 
based upon the work of Kierkegaard.” 
Henrik Ibsen, for instance, got his impetus 
from Kierkegaard. Many leaders in the 
field of present-day religious thought, 
notably Barth and Brunner, acknowledge 
their debt to him. 


\ 

Although the majority of academic 
psychologists, in their attempt to make 
psychology ‘‘scientific,’’ restrict it to a 
consideration of the self as an object, the 
fact remains that the inner life of man 
presents a vast and important field for 
study. It is the opinion of Kierkegaard’s 
American biographer, Walter Lowrie, that 
“no one ever followed more seriously the 
Socratic injunction, ‘Know -thyself.’... . 
No one ever probed more deeply for this 
knowledge (of the inner life). It was by 
the study of himself that Kierkegaard 
became a psychologist. The self-knowl- 
edge that he attained he was inclined to 
register in a symbolic and poetic form.” 

Kierkegaard called himself a ‘‘subjective 
thinker,” and designates his thought 
“qualitative dialectic.’ He was brought 
up on Hegel but revolted against him. 
Kierkegaard denies that the categories of: 
metaphysics and logic are the categories 
of reality. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that man lives in categories that are es- 
thetic, ethical or religious. Kierkegaard 
himself passed through these three stages: 
the esthetic, the life of the senses which 
invariably ends in despair; the ethical, 
which hardens into self-righteousness and 
likewise ends in despair; the religious, in 
which the personality is unified for the first 
time,—unified by willing the Good, and 
only the Good, and willing it truly, not for 
the sake of reward, not from fear of pun- 
ishment, not out of self-will for the sake of 
victory, not up to a certain point only, but 
utterly, by being willing to do all and to 
suffer allfor the Good. The religious mode. 
of living culminates in “an indescribable 
joy, a full jubilation,—a joy which cools 
and refreshes like a breeze,—a gust of the. 
traditional trade wind which blows from 
the Grove of Mamre to the eternal man- 
sions.” There is no such thing as an easy 
and smooth transition from the esthetic 
to the ethical mode of living. The logic of 
the senses pursued to its conclusion leads, 
not to ethical living, but to despair. The 
transition can be accomplished only by a 
leap of faith. Likewise, the transition 
from the ethical to the religious mode of 
living can be accomplished, not by logical 
deduction from the ethical categories, but 
only by a leap of faith. It is not possible 
to prove by logical reasoning that any- 
thing exists. ‘‘All reasoning is from exist- 
ence, and no reasoning is toward exist~ 
ence.” 

In 1847, at the age of thirty-four, Kier- 
kegaard published a volume entitled 
“Three Discourses in a Different Vein.’ 
In the first of these discourses he had in 
mind the esthetic individual; in the second 
the ethical individual; and in the third the 
religious individual. The present book, 
“Purity of Heart Is to Do One Thing,” is a 
translation of the first of these three. 

The esthetical individual, as such, can 
never have a unified personality. He is 
always double-minded. He may have a 
vision of the good and think that he is 
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committed to it, but really he is always 
seeking his own advantage: a reward of 
some kind, escape from punishment, the 
suecess of some favored plan. He has 
failed to realize that the will to the Good 
must be “‘the most steadfast of all things.” 
He meets the issue with evasions: I haven’t 
strength to risk all, or, what I can do 
amounts to so little, or, I must be pru- 
dent, ‘once I have ventured too far and 
been crushed, who is to help me then?” 
The prudent man expects help from eva- 
sions, “as if the Good itself were not a 
Power.’ “The clever man knows just 
how the Good must be altered a tiny par- 
ticle in order to win the world’s good will. 
He knows how much should be added and 
how much should be subtracted. He 
knows just what ingratiating thing should 
be whispered in men’s ears, what should 
be entrusted to their hands, and how the 
hand should be pressed, how it should be 
swung away from truth’s decision, how 
the turning should be done, and how he 
in suppleness should shift the turn ‘in 
order that he might accomplish all the 
more for the Good.’ ’”’ The reason for this 
deception is the mistaken notion that 
“St is the Good that needs men,” instead of 
“that it is men who need the Good, and 
need it so much that it is the one thing 
needful, and must be bought at any price.”’ 

This book requires careful and heart- 
searching thought. On no other terms 
will it yield up its wealth of spiritual in- 
sight. No casual reader can expect to get 
anything out of it. On the other hand, if 
one read it thoughtfully, and at the same 
time study one’s own inner life honestly, 
its significance will be understood and ap- 
preciated, and the reader will probably join 
the Fellowship of the Penitents. 

The translator, Douglas VY. Steere, who 
is associate professor of philosophy in 
Haverford College, deserves commenda- 
tion for his careful work. However, no 
translation can reproduce the original with 
exactness, and therefore the careful reader, 
who is not able to read the book in the 
original Danish, would derive much benefit 
from comparing the text of the American 
translation with an independent English 
translation which was published a year ago 
by the C. W. Daniel Company of London. 

A. R. Shelander. 
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The Minister’s Role 
as a Therapeutic 
Psychologist 


The Treatment of Moral and Emo- 
tional Difficulties, by Cyril H. Valentine, 
Ph. D. (Student Christian Movement Press, 
London.) 


All who have to deal regularly or occa- 
sionally with those having moral or emo- 
tional difficulties—especially with those 
who desire that religion be recognized as 
a factor in the treatment of their troubles 
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—will find this book a sane and helpful 
nontechnical guide. The author believes 
that all ministers would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their pastoral work if they 
knew the psychological approach to the 
problems of their neurotic parishioners. 
However, the clergyman should handle 
only minor disturbances and leave the 
psychoses and serious neuroses to the 
medical psychologist or psychiatrist. More- 
over, even where the minister treats only 
minor emotional disorders, it is advisable 


for him to work in conjunction with a~ 


physician. The medical man would turn 
over to the clerical psychologist those 
cases not requiring medical treatment, or 
those requiring something more than 
medical treatment. A clerical psychologist 
has the advantage of possessing both the 
psychological and religious approach, and is 
able to cure many patients who refuse to 
submit to psychological treatment alone 
because they fear that it will mean the sur- 
render of their religious faith. 

Dr. Valentine shows that religion cures 
cases which would be cured more slowly 
or not at all by purely psychological tech- 
niques. Religion may bring peace of mind 
and soul and effect a more complete per- 
sonal adjustment to one’s life situation by 
offering release from guilt through con- 
sciousness of forgiveness, fellowship with 
God and man, and confidence in the un- 
changeable nature of God. But to pro- 
vide such therapeutic value religion must 
be psychologically acceptable. In the first 
place, it must be mature, not infantile, in 
its attitude toward reality, bringing the 
patient face to face with reality and yet 
showing a victorious way of dealing with it. 
In the second place, it must be a religion 


with a love theology, not a power theology. ° 


A love theology has its own special tech- 
niques for dealing with personalities that 
are sick, weak and inadequate. 

Disagreeing with those psychologists 
who would psychoanalyze every patient, 
no matter how minor the moral or emo- 
tional ailment, Dr. Valentine would re- 
strict psychoanalysis to the severe cases. 
In all minor cases—and ministers deal 
mostly with these—it is enough to get the 
patient to talk freely and unburden his 
soul in complete confidence, and to help 
him to build up his personality at those 
points where fear, anxiety, jealousy, fixa- 
tions, etc., are causing trouble. Psycho- 
synthesis, or building up character and 
mental attitude, is thus called for more fre- 
quently than analysis. In many cases, 
the author suggests, it may be easier to 
change the environment in a way that will 
be emotionally significant to the patient 
than to try to effect a cure in his inner per- 
sonality. Speaking of overwork as an al- 
leged cause of nervous breakdown, Dr. 
Valentine expresses the opinion that itis 
not overwork but the disagreeable kind 
of work done which brings about a neurotic 
condition. As to worry, it never causes a 
breakdown as long as it is conscious, and 
many ought to worry more than they do 
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about some matters. It is worry hidden 
away in the unconscious which builds a 
neurosis. 

Particularly helpful is the chapter on 
Fellowship or Domination, in which the 
power of fellowship as a religious sentiment 
is described. Often where an emotional 
problem cannot be solved by substituting 
one emotion for another, it can be cured 
by harnessing the troubling emotion to a 
larger set of emotions which form such 
sentiments as loyalty and _ fellowship. 
Here religious fellowship receives a new 
recognition and significance, and ministers 
ought to make more of it as a factor in the 
mental health of their communities. The 
power of fellowship as a religious sentiment 
deserves more investigation and study 
than it has so far received. 

The sanity of this book appeals to me 
very strongly, and my own use of the psy- 
chological combined with the religious 
approach of a mature type in my pastoral 
work, particularly with students, in the 
past ten years, has led me to many of the 
conclusions which this author presents. 
One of these is that more ministers ought 
to be clerical psychologists. Another is 
that ministers and doctors should work 
together more and recognize the possibili- 
ties of their co-operation more than they do. 
Still another is that only a mature religion 
can furnish the therapeutic qualities which 
the psychologist demands of a religious 
faith. Here liberal religion, reality-facing 
and creative through love and fellowship, 
has a great opportunity to demonstrate 
its personality-healing and _ personality- 
integrating power through the combination 
of the psychological and spiritual ap- 
proach in the pastoral work of its minis- 
ters. I should like to see more of our min- 
isters train themselves to be clerical 
psychologists, and should also like to see 
more of our ministers work together with 
sympathetic physicians and social workers 
in clinics, either in our churches or in some 
social center, for emotional and moral dis- 
orders. Of course, this would mean also 
that our laymen and laywomen would 
have to be educated to expect their min- 
ister to be a psychologist as well as a re- 
ligious leader. In time a new type of min- 
ister would be developed, both religiously 
and psychologically acceptable. Such a 
new type of pastor would revitalize the 
work of the ministry and win for it a new 
respect on the part of the other workers 
with human personalities in the com- 
munity, and a new confidence on the part 
of the people. 

William H. Gysan. 


* * 


VAN KIRK ON THE AIR 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, has resumed his weekly 
broadcast, ‘“‘Religion in the News.” This 
program goes out over WEAF and the 
Red Network every Saturday at 6.45 

p. m. 
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NORTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TALKS 


Last year five churches in the area of 
the North Middlesex Conference co- 
operated in a group of regional conferences 
on religious education. These conferences 
were so successful that a larger program 
has been planned for the coming winter 
with a larger group participating. 

The course will cost $1 per person in 
order to defray expenses. Each meeting 
will begin with a supper, at 6.45, served by 
the hostess church, with no charge made. 

We feel that we have planned a worth- 
while program for the coming year, and 
shall be most happy to welcome anyone 
who may be interested to join us in any or 
all of the meetings. 

The program is as follows: 

October 19 at Westford, ‘“‘What Makes 
the Church School Go?” by Miss Alice 
Harrison, director of Universalist church 
school at Lynn, Mass., and “‘Methods and 
Materials for Primary Department,” by 
Miss Mildred C. Widber, children’s work 
secretary of Congregational Church. 

November 16 at Pepperell, ‘Making 
Handwork Creative,” by Mrs. Betty 

_Holden Baker, director of religious edu- 
cation, Weston, and “‘Should Adolescents 
be Taught a Religious Discipline?’ by 
Dr. Harry T. Stock, general secretary of 
the Congregational Division of Christian 
Education. 

January 18 at Chelmsford, ‘‘Methods 
and Materials for Juniors,’ by Miss 
Rachel Slayton, director of religious edu- 
cation at Waltham, Mass. 

February 15 at Billerica, ‘‘What Can 
Liberals Tell Their Children about Re- 
ligion,” God, Life, Death, and the Bible, 
by Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

March 15 at Stow, ‘Parents are Inter- 
ested in What a Church School Should 
Offer,” by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, 
Watertown, Mass. 

April 26 at Littleton, ‘“‘Why Ideas 
Work” and “‘Where Ideas Work,” by Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


* * 


ROGER SAWYER FORBES 


In conferring a degree, President Eliot 
once said, “In recognition of a great 
gentleman.”” Such a man was Mr. Forbes, 
yes, more, a real patrician. One instantly 
recognized the high breeding, the charm of 
his personality, the grace of his speech and 
manner, and his absolute sincerity. He 
had the great gift of making friends, to 
whom, in affectionate thought, he was 
always Roger Forbes, the understanding 
helper. With all his gentleness he was a 
man among men, with a strong right arm 
and ready hand wherever needed. 

He came to the pulpit of the ancient 
church in Dorchester, Boston, in 1908, 
resigning after nine years to accept the 
church in Philadelphia. In 1917 he car- 


ee 


ried through the remarkable masonic 
celebration in honor of Dr. Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, one of the finest occasions 
the Dorchester church ever knew. The 
Forbes Club of boys still bears his name. 

Til health came to him in Philadelphia, 
necessitating complete retirement for many 
years, but he never was forgotten. And 
now he has gone his way, leaving but a 
memory—a treasured one. 


“And well and true he kept the bridge 
Through brave long years of old.” 
Mary Fifield King. 
* oe 


ALBANY FALL RALLY 


The Albany  Uhnitarian-Universalist 
church held its Fall Rally on Wednesday 
evening, September 28, when members 
turned out for a supper meeting at which 
the heads of each affiliated organization 
gave arésumé of their program for the year. 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker gave a résumé of 
plans for services of worship and sermon 
topics for the year and an appraisal of the 
present condition of the church school. 
Rey. Dale DeWitt, regional director of the 
Middle Atlantic Council, completed the 
evening’s program with an interpretation 
of the plans for developing this region as 
part of the administration’s emphasis upon 
regional responsibility. The Institute on 
Religious Education set for the 24th and 
25th was called off in view of the fact that 
Miss Frances W. Wood could not get 
through to Albany on account of condi- 
tions on the railroads. 

The indications at the morning service 
on Sunday and the opening day of the 
church school reveal new enthusiasm for 
our work here. The winter should be a 
very promising one. 

* * 
SANDWICH (FEDERATED) 
CHURCH 


Services in the First Parish Church, 
Sandwich, Mass., were resumed on October 
2 after a month of closing, during which 
the interior of the church was completely 
redecorated, under direction of a First 
Parish committee consisting of George 
Wing, chairman, James Freeman, treas- 
urer, G. Gardner Barry and Frederic 8. 
Pope. Plans include also repainting of the 
outside of the building in New England 
white and green, to be completed in Oc- 
tober or November. 

This is the oldest religious society to be 
established on Cape Cod, the original 
congregation having been gathered under 
the ministry of ‘‘Mr. William Leverch,”’ of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, England, 
in 1638. 

A tercentenary committee, with repre- 
sentatives of all the societies in the federa- 
tion, is planning for the formal observance 
of the three hundredth anniversary during 
the summer of 1939, when the town of 
Sandwich was incorporated as part of the 
Plymouth settlement. 

This same committee is sponsoring a 
series of community forums, at a nominal 
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admission price, to be held in the church 
during October and up to November 7. 
The lectures deal with current problems, 
domestic and international. Each lecture 
will be followed by questions and discus- 
sion from the floor. 


The Family Circle 


DETACHABLE UNITARIANS 
To the Editor: 

I bespeak the earnest consideration of 
the fellowship through the columns of 
The Christian Register of a problem that I 
suspect is fairly common through our 
churches. One receives word from a 
brother clergyman in another city that 
“Such and such a family has moved to 
your city. Won’t you look them up?” 
One does. He makes several calls, puts 
their name on the church mailing list for 
the calendar, and sometimes gets the 
promise of coming to church. And then, 
so often that is the end of it. Sometimes 
we are told that they were ‘“‘good workers’”’ 
and even “‘on the board of trustees.’”’ But 
in the new location seem to be loath to be- 
come good workers again or show any real 
interest in the church. Are these people 
only wearing the label Unitarian, or are 
they actually liberals at heart? I some- 
times wonder. 

Then we have that brand of Unitarian 
(or Universalist) who was a Unitarian (or 
Universalist) back home, but when he 
comes to the large city to work for the 
state or in a profession he turns traitor, 
because to wear the label Unitarian, how- 
ever lightly it may be worn, is to jeopar- 
dize one’s position with the state or stand- 
ing in the profession. And sometimes 
we do run up against those people who, 
though originally Unitarian, are now ready 
to forsake the label for social standing, to 
get in with the “right” social set. I wonder 
if this problem might not be one to put on 
the agenda of the Alliance program sug- 
gestions, the League chapter programs, 
and in the Religious Education program 
to build up church loyalty, not because 
it is a church, but because it is the or- 
ganization of a valuable principle? 

Kenneth C. Walker. 
co So 

MODIFY IMMIGRATION LAWS? 
To the Editor: 

When a city is wiped out by fire or flood, 
the neighboring towns take in the refugees, 
even at much inconvenience. The Jews 
of Germany and Austria have been over- 
taken by a calamity worse than fire or 
flood. It is caused by the wickedness of 
men, not by the wrath of nature. It isa 
calamity on a gigantic scale. All coun- 
tries ought now to modify their immigra- 
tion laws, so as to give shelter to the refu- 
gees. In great emergencies ordinary rules 
should yield to humanity. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Abandon Hope 

With a copy of F. M. E.’s challenge in 
my pocket entitled “Active Doorways” I 
drove by the familiar sign on Beacon Street 
in Brookline which reads, “To the Uni- 
tarian Meetinghouse,” and noticed that 
the local authorities have placed another 
sign directly beneath it on the same post 
which reads: “Do Not Enter Here.”’— 
R.G-S. 


Pew Rents, Human and Divine 


I. §. sends in this, clipped from The 
Boston Globe: ‘“‘A seat in church costs less 
than one on the Stock Exchange, and it’s 
a better place for dealing in futures, too.” 
Surely no longer true since the Stock Ex- 
change is regulated by the SEC and the 
churches have abandoned all attempts to 
assign locations in the future world. 


This Situation Must be a Purely 
British One 
We lift this from our English Unitarian 
contemporary, The Inquirer, which hints 
that it got it from a ‘‘Mothers’ Meeting”: 
Little Gertie to the new minister: 
‘‘Mother says, will you come to tea this 
afternoon: then that’ll be done!”’ 


‘‘Barroom Becomes Church 


Through Efforts of YPSL’’ 


We marveled at this new spirit in the 
ranks of the “Young People’s Socialist 
League,” but the story under the head ex- 
plained all. It was the Young People’s 
Service League. Moral: Watch your step 
when you are reading The Living Church. 


Linguistic Note 

A.—English is certainly a 
language to get the hang of! 

B.—That’s right. Just look at that 
word “neutrality.” It is spelt one way, 
pronounced another way, and means 
something entirely different—La Batalla, 
Barcelona. 


difficult 


What is the Plural of Bonuses? 


This week’s Christian Century editorially 
suggests a more powerful argument for 
American isolation than we have hitherto 
seen: if America ever gets involved in a 
European or any other war again we shall 
be saddled with two American Legions! 
(Italics are theirs.) 


Eschatological Anticipation 


Saint Peter (standing before the gate 
of heaven) to Hitler (who has just ar- 
rived): “‘Now try to be calm even if the 
master of the house is a Jew.”—Marianne, 
Paris. 


October 13, 1938 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


“The Organized Man Power of the 
Unitarian Fellowship” 

The First of the Eight General Purposes of the League: 
To spread the knowledge of Liberal Religion 
through the spoken and written word, and to 
enhance the influence of the Free Faith by 
enlisting the active participation of laymen 
in the thought, the work and the worship 
of the liberal fellowship. 

Annual Dues, $1.00 

25 Beacon Street - - - 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


Boston, Mass. 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street 
Arlington and Boylston Streeta. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Eliot will preach. | 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people's group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Tuesday to Friday, 
October 18-21, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Chureb, 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provi a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Mes 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, a 
a. m., Station WJID, 1130 kilocycles, 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun« 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


